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THE MEMBERS’ FORUM 


Selecting Employees to Fit the Needs 
of the Foreman 


To obtain the cooperation of the foreman is the most important task of 
any employment manager or personnel director. Without it, however elab- 
orately his own department is organized, his work is doomed to failure ; with 
it, great good can be accomplished. How many times has it been said that the 
foreman is the connecting link between management and employees! Yet 
many employment managers seem to ignore the fact that because the foreman 
occupies this position and is in contact with the employees almost constantly, 
they themselves can learn more of human nature and “what is on the work- 
er’s mind” from the foreman than they can ever hope to learn by reviewing 
reports and consulting disgruntled employees in their own office. The em- 
ployment manager is too little concerned with production problems always to 
comprehend fully the circumstances which surround the case of a disgruntled 
employee. Too many employment managers try to pacify such employees 
rather than handle their cases on the basis of merit and with a full knowledge 
of the facts. The employment manager should have a thorough understand- 
ing of the problems which confront the foreman in his daily routine and 
keenly realize how essential it is to have the cooperation of the foreman in 
the adjustment of personnel difficulties. 

It is usually hard for an employment manager to obtain this under- 
standing and cooperation. In the first place, the foreman is apt to regard the 
employment manager as a person who has usurped some of his prerogatives 
and has lowered his prestige with the employees and the upper management. 
This thought has a great tendency to rob the average foreman of initiative 
and responsibility in matters of personnel and, at times to make him distrust- 
ful of the Employment Department instead of looking to the Employment 
3 
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Department for assistance in his work. The employment manager there. 
fore should find a way to impress the foreman with the idea that the Em. 
ployment Department was instituted to assist him rather than deprive him of 
his opportunities for progress or to dictate autocratically how his personnel 
problems should be handled. To obtain this result, the employment manager 
should first of all have the full confidence of the foreman and this he can 
get only by personal contact with him—by going into the works and getting 
firsthand information concerning the difficulties of the foreman that turn up 
every hour of the day, or perhaps better still, by having each foreman as- 
signed to the Employment Department for a period as an assistant. 

The average employment manager underestimates the value that the 
foreman can be to him in imparting to the Employment Department the 
education he receives daily in the school of practice. The average foreman 
of today is not capable of expressing himself clearly and due to this inability 
to give expression of his ideas in good English, he will usually not volunteer 
to explain situations in which he may become involved unless the personality | 
of the employment manager is one that will draw him out. The employment 
manager therefore should be the type that will get the message from the fore- 


man that is so necessary for the proper conduct of his office regardless of how 
it is presented. 


Cooperative Instruction by the Employment Manager and Foreman 


Too many employment managers are started in at the top and con- 
sequently do not have the splendid training that is afforded by coming up 
through the ranks. Such an employment manager must, if he is to be suc- 
cessful, get this training in some other way. Much more time can profitably 
be spent by the employment manager with the foreman than is being spent 
at the present time. Any employment manager who thinks he must seek 
broader fields in order to do constructive work does not fully understand the 
reason for his existence in industry. Let him, if he will, occupy himself 
with studies of cost accounting or sales policies and business cycles but not 
at the expense of time he should be spending in understanding the difficulties 
of the foreman and how he can help him in them. Let him prepare courses 
to make clear to the foreman policies of the company and the principles of in- 
dustrial management but let him at the same time become the pupil of the 
foreman in the school of experience. Thus a truly cooperative course of in- 
struction can be built up which might be of inestimable value. 

Do not forget that while the foreman has had less book learning, he has 
had a great deal of experience that cannot be acquired from books and the 
fact that he cannot express himself well and cannot write a comprehensive 
report does not necessarily disqualify him from being a very valuable mat 
for the company. The employment manager who is a pal of his foreman and 
a man that they love from the standpoint of character is an asset to the 
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company on which it is impossible to place a value. On the other hand a 
professional employment man who has come in from the top and who holds 
his position because of authority vested in him from above rather than from 
the respect and confidence that he has built up for himself cannot justify 
his existence in industry. 
T. G. PortMore. 
Works Manager, Dennison Manufacturing Co. 


Pensions for Employees’ Widows 


In the American Management Review for February, it is stated that 
“Messrs. Cadbury Brothers, Limited, of Bournville, have the credit so far as 
we know of being the first employers to establish a fund for providing pen- 
sions for employees’ widows. This fund was started on a contributory basis, 
December 17, 1923.” 

As a matter of fact, the provision of pensions for employees’ widows 
has not been uncommon in the United States, some of the schemes running 
back a good many years. Examples of non-contributory systems are found 
in Swift & Company; Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company ; 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, the Bank of Italy (San Francisco) and 
the Union Savings Bank and Trust Company (Cincinnati). A more limited 
instance is that of Best and Company (New York). Contributory schemes 
are found in Armour & Company; Wilson & Company; Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett and Company; Elgin National Watch Company; Bankers Trust 
Company (New York); First & Security National Bank (Minneapolis) ; 
First and Old Detroit National Bank (Detroit) ; Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company (Cleveland); Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank (Minne- 
apolis). Some of these cases are especially liberal in their terms, not re- 
quiring, for example, that the deceased husband should himself have been 
a pensioner or employed long enough to have reached a pensionable age. 

In the discussion of widow’s pensions which has long been rife in our 
state legislatures no attention, I believe, has been directed to this interesting 
corporation experience. 

RosBert F. Foerster, 
Director, Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University 


Science and Management 


It is generally recognized that the revolutionary progress which has 
been made in our industrial life during the past few decades has been due 
primarily to the application of scientific methods in the handling of materials. 
Research in the realms of electricity, chemistry, physics and in other fields 
_ has continually resulted in new discoveries and improvements, so that at the 
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present time our leading manufacturers consider it profitable to spend millions 
of dollars yearly for scientific investigations on the materials and physical 
processes of production. 

But industrial progress does not depend exclusively upon materials and 
machines. It depends quite as much upon the men who handle the ma- 
chines, the clerks who handle the records and the men who sell the finished 
product. In fact, the proper direction or control of the human factors in- 
volved in industrial and commercial enterprises is generally regarded as the 
most difficult problem of management. 


There is every reason to believe that the application of scientific methods 
to this problem will yield highly beneficial results. The utilization of scien- 
tific methods, however, does not mean an attempt to make men into machines 
as some individuals seem to fear. Rather, it is likely to mean the reverse. 
It should lead to the utilization of the human elements in our economic life 
in a more effective and satisfying way. It should lead to the elimination of 
human maladjustments which mean not only dissatisfaction to the worker, 
but also an economic loss to him and to society. 


Here and there departments of personnel, commercial or sales research 
are being established which are engaged in scientific investigations of the 
human elements with which management has to deal. But with the example 
before us of the enormous accretions to our knowledge of materials and 
processes through the use of scientific research, it is surprising that the at- 
tempt to secure accurate information as to the human elements with which 
management has to deal is not more general. 


The salesmanager of a nationally known organization stated not long 
ago in a published article that the type of salesman he is hiring for 1924 is 
the man who can analyze. “This sort of man,” he says, “has a broad, full 
face, his nose is wide from the middle out, and invariably has a low hanging 
septum.” He further adds, “Watch out for the salesmen with sunken faces 
—whose cheeks seem to sink in midway between their jaws and eyes. You 
will find these men tricky as a rule.’ The editor of a magazine in the field 
of sales management speaks of the “science” of character analysis and prints 
photographs of salesmen on whom the character analyst has practiced his 
“science” with the result that one is found to have 70 per cent Severity, 
another, 80 per cent Aspirations and 95 per cent Synthetic Reason, and so on. 

For a person really interested in making progress in the field of manage- 
ment such indications of old rule-of-thumb methods on the basis of “hunch” 
judgments cannot be anything but discouraging. It may be, of course, that 
the claims of the character analysts are entirely true. But the fact remains 
that they have never recorded results and subjected their theories to a test 
in a scientific manner, or if they have any scientific evidence of the validity 
of their claims, they have never seen fit to publish it. Until such time as the 
character analysts are able or willing to offer some scientific evidence of their 
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correctness, one person’s opinion is probably about as good as axother’s. 
Meanwhile, the path of progress in dealing with the human elements in com- 
merce and industry will be found by a closer approach to the methods which 
have produced such remarkable results when applied to the solution of prob- 


lems related to materials and physical processes. H. A. Ricumonp, 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Employer—Employee Organization 
on the Seattle Waterfront 

A somewhat unique system of employee representation now has nearly 
completed its third year of operation on the Seattle waterfront. This Em- 
ployer—Employee organization is called The Joint Organization of Long- 
shoremen, Truckers and Waterfront Employers of Seattle. In it are repre- 
sented 750 wage earners and 27 employing companies. The primary object 
on both sides is the decasualization of work on the waterfront. This is ac- 
complished through central registration and central hiring. In this and in 
other aspects of the Joint-Organization work the employers and employees 
were guided by the recommendations made by President Wilson’s Second In- 
dustrial Conference. The Joint Organization has issued a pamphlet de- 
scribing the plan of organization and another pamphlet which is described 
as a “Standard Practice Handbook,” which has been revised to January 2oth, 
1924. 

In the autumn of 1922, after the plan had been in operation for about 
eighteen months the Joint Organization began the publication of a monthly 
journal or bulletin under the title: “The Seattle Longshore Log.” The 
“Log” is issued by a joint Editorial Board. In it are published revisions of 
the code of standard practice and other items of interest to employers and em- 
ployees on the waterfront. 

The method of stabilization involved in this plan is described in an 
article in the Mid-October (1922) issue of the Survey under the title ‘“De- 
casualizing the ‘Beach’.” The address of the waterfront employers of 


Seattle is Pier 11-B, Seattle, Wash. 
Pau. F. BRISSENDEN, 


Columbia University 


Employee Representation: 
Control of Committee Policies 
Any plan of employee representation depends largely for its effective- 
ness upon the continuous and well-directed activities of its various commit- 
tees. A wide variety and distribution of committee work is essential, not 
only to a sustained interest, but also to a correct interpretation of sub- 
merged desires and conflicting employee view-points. 
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One of the chief sources of ineffectiveness in existing representation 
plans is the amateurish, undirected plans of such committees. They are 
frequently found performing executives’ duties, when their real function 
is to sustain and support; sitting in final judgment upon matters which it 
is their function only to report and recommend to a higher authority; en. 
couraging, through a false sense of their power, misinterpretation of em- 
ployee-management relationships; in short, blazing their own independent 
trails through the maze of human relationships in a large organization, 
Management, as a rule, is inclined to look upon such ineffectiveness as a 
necessary evil—part of the price to be paid for good will. The usual pro. 
cedure, when a change is found necessary, is to abandon, reduce, replace or 
enlarge the committee, or to perform a similar “operation” on its duties— 
with results temporary at best. Little or no thought is given to the laws 
governing committee activities or to policies based on such laws. 


The most important of these laws, as applied to a given organization, J 
is concerned with the nature of the representation plan. Where organization 
policies are fixed in joint council the committees of the council are primarily 
concerned with the formulation of policies. Where the joint body is purely 
advisory, the concern of committees may be chiefly with methods of carrying 
out accepted policies. Where employee activities are independent of manage- 
ment, as in many mutual benefit associations, committees may properly, 
though by no means invariably, perform executive functions. In all in- 
stances the nature of the representation plan is a large factor in fixing the 
scope of committee activities. 


It is clearly the function of management, where policies are fixed jointly 
or with the employees’ representatives acting in an advisory capacity, to carty 
out policies. Yet there are abundant illustrations of the delegation to com- 
mittees of the responsibility for policy enforcement. The resultant effect 
on those executives concerned, as well as on the policies, is invariably unsatis- 
factory. 

A third law applies to publicity concerning the representation plan. 
Where there is failure to inform all employees and executives as to the 
specific obligations, powers and clear implications of the representation plan, 
extravagant claims and bizarre conceptions of the agreement are sure to creep 
into the work of committees. Continuous and frank publicity is the only 
sure safeguard against misinterpretation. 

No committee should be asked to undertake its work until it has a clear 
understanding of its relation to the whole scheme of industrial relations— 
its duties, powers and limitations. Committees working with such under- 
standing will not only find their interest sustained by the magnitude of their 
task as a whole, but will be able to work harmoniously and effectively, ac- 
cording to clear specifications laid down in the policies affecting them. 

J. H. VertTREEs. 
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651. OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


651.3. 
The Industrial Psychology of Individual 
Differences. 


Employment management and common 
sense assume the presence of individual 
variation from man to man; employment 
psychology substitutes facts for assump- 
tions. We have not settled the problem 
of individual differences in the selection 
of workers by merely acknowledging their 
presence and importance. Employment 
practice demands that we know in in- 
timate detail the nature and causes of 
these variations. The fundamentai prob- 
lem in employment becomes the measure- 
ment of the amounts of the traits of 
each applicant or worker. By Donald 
A. Laird, PH.D. Industrial Manage- 
ment, February, 1924, p. 71: 7. 


The Understudy 


It was stated that in a certain large 
business organization the only problem 
which would arise on the death or retire- 
ment of the president would be the neces- 


651.4 Administration: Regulations, 


Business Service on Twentieth Century 
Train 

One of the conveniences which busi- 
ness men find useful on the Twentieth 
Century is the stenographer and typist. 
These operators are men and there are 
about twelve regularly employed by the 
Pullman company. They use portable 
typewriters and turn out their work wher- 
ever it is most convenient. Sometimes 
they take their dictation standing beside 
the passenger’s seat. Their work is al- 
ways finished before the end of the run. 


Organization: Job Analysis, Employment. 


sity of hiring a new office boy. The in- 
ference was that there had been in prog- 
ress a continual development and training 
of men for positions of responsibility. 
The Edison Round Table, January 31, 
1924, p. 6: 1 col. 


Office Efficiency—An Important 
Problem. 

The outstanding need of the railroads 
today is for persons who will specialize 
on the subject of personnel management 
and office efficiency. The officers who are 
busy “running the railroad” should not 
be held accountable for Office details. A 
man who would detect at once an undue 
amount of empty mileage seldom has eyes 
to see practically the same kind of waste 
in his own office. The man or woman 
who undertakes to organize this move- 
ment on any railroad must have the vi- 
sion to see the problem as a whole, as 
well as a practical knowledge of the vari- 
ous details involved. By Victor Cahalin. 
Railway Age, February 16, 1924, p. 428: 1. 


Training, Communications, Supplies. 


Facing the Business English Problem 

Every commercial teacher is a teacher 
of business English. His chief aim, there- 
fore, is to develop a respect for, and an 
interest in, business English. Lack of in- 
terest on the part of the pupil may be 
traced to his feeling that the classroom 
problems are not real, that they have no 
vital connection with his life. The right 
sort of teacher brings to business English 
clear thinking, broad culture, and wide 
human sympathy. By Celia A. Drew. 
Vocational Education Magazine, February, 


Office Appliances, February, 1924, p. 28: 1. 1924, p. 465: 1. 
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Application of Hoke’s Prognostic Test 
of Stenographic Ability 


This test is an attempt to determine 
beforehand whether the pupil should pur- 
sue the subject, and consists of a series 
of seven examinations as follows: motor 
reaction, speed of writing, quality of writ- 
ing, speed in reading, memory test, spell- 
ing test, symbol test. The test was in- 
teresting because it gave a rather com- 
plete indication of the mental capacities 
of the various students. There is no 
such thing at present as a standard steno- 
graphic test; it is still necessary to devise 
a series of tests to be given at stated in- 


tervals which will indicate the real index 
of the pupil’s knowledge of the subject 
By O. C. Shepard and Meyer Zinman, 
Vocational Education Magazine, Febry. 
ary, 1924, p. 463: 2. 


The Employees’ Magazine—Why ang 
Whither? 

To overcome the evils of leisure time 
ill spent, thought must be directed into 
proper channels. The employee publica- 
tion, under the direction of far-seeing 
men, is destined to be a leader of thought 
among the workers. By J. R. de la Torre 
Bueno. National Safety News, Februy- 
ary, 1924, p. 37: 1. 


651.5 Records: Form, Arrangement, Storage, Accessories, Special Material 


Simplicity in Factory System 

Those who have had occasion to install 
inventory control records where none ex- 
isted before will testify to the shortcom- 
ings of the usual practice. Several ex- 
amples of this practice are described, 
and it is shown where the method is 
wrong in principle. The remedy lies in 
two very simple practices: 1. Having the 


658. 


658.1 General: 
The City That Management Built. 
There is a hustling little city down 

in Georgia built by the human insight of 

one man, Fuller E. Callaway. After the 

Civil War it was just a little country 

town, but now La Grange is a prosper- 

ous, modern, small city. The industries 
are there, giving employment to almost 

9,000 people, and in addition Callaway 

has built houses, churches, Y. M. C. A.’s, 

Y. W. C. A’s, a hotel for men and a 

hotel for women, hospitals, schools, stores, 

greenhouses, gardens, as well as running 

a newspaper and a number of other ac- 

tivities. According to Callaway, his em- 

ployees stay at his mills because they 
are busy and happy and making good 





stock room report to the office the bal- 
ance on hand. 2. Filing copies of the 
original receiving tickets and requisitions 
as the office stock record, without post- 
ing. In actual practice, this plan has 
proved easy to install, has reduced errors 
and also the cost of clerical work. By 
William S. Ford. The Executive, Feb- 
ruary, 1924, p. 42: 3. 


PLANT MANAGEMENT 


Promotion, Finance, Organization 


wages. No one ever employed in the Cal- 
laway mills has to accept a single advan- 
tage offered. They are there if he wants 
to make use of them, and 90 per cent 
of the workers do. By H. Manley. Man 
agement, February, 1924, p. 41: 4. 


The Executive Machine. 

Too often the selection of men who 
are to be executives is based almest en- 
tirely on technical ability. Very little 
attention is given to the personality of 
the man and the possibility of his person- 
ality blending with that of the other de 
partmental heads. These parts of the exec- 
utive machine should be selected accord- 
ing to type. They must fit into the 
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scenery. A study of the men comprising 
an organization often reveals the fact 
that as individuals they are very capable, 
but taken as an organization they are 
very weak. Each executive must be will- 
ing to sacrifice himself for the benefit of 
the organization as a whole. By George 
P. Ellis. The Executive, February, 1924, 


p. 38: 2. 


Do Advertising Managers Stay too 
Close to Their Desks? 

Two executives of the Marland Refining 
Company packed their bags and went out 
to find material when it was discovered 
that while the business continued to in- 
crease the number of testimonial letters 
regarding the company’s service gradually 
decreased. On their 600-mile trip they 
called upon almost a third of their total 
number of retailers and discovered among 
other advantages that the trip resulted in 
many maintenance tips for automobile 
owners, which were received from various 
station men and which were later used 
as booklet material. Another point was 
the good check-up they received on local 
advertising conditions and types of adver- 
tising material, and the opportunity both 
men had later to visualize their retail dis- 
tribytors in the mass and individually when 
writing to them. By Ralph Crothers. 
Printers’ Ink, February 14, 1924, p 25: 2. 


Promotion Does Not Make Supermen 

The mere fact that they are now in the 
ranks does not dull their powers of ob- 
servation, of investigation, of initiative or 


658.2 Plant: Location, Material, 


Power, Equipment 


Modern Maintenance of Plant and 
Equipment 

The health of all the workers in the 
plant is very largely influenced by the 
work done by the pipefitters, plumbers and 
tinsmiths. If the plant is not properly 
heated and ventilated, or if the plumbing 
is unsanitary, it is quite certain that there 


of planning. In stepping from the grade 
of an engineer to that of a road foreman of 
engines, for instance, they are not miracu- 
lously clothed with new and theretofore 
unpossessed mental qualities. If they are 
of the stuff which present and future 
executives must have, they are constantly 
on the alert to better their methods of work 
and to make themselves more efficient in 
all respects. And there are literally thou- 
sands of such men in the Baltimore & Ohio 
service today, whose thoughtful co-opera- 
tion through the medium of suggestions 
for the betterment of the service our man- 
agement earnestly solicits. 

Of course, not all of these thousands of 
employees will rise to executive positions 
on the railroad. Some perhaps will change 
their vocations or leave the service for one 
reason or another, and many will fail to 
scale the heights because they lack some 
one or another of the many qualities which 
are necessary to make an all around execu- 
tive. The quality which most often is lack- 
ing in men of this type is the executive 
quality itself—that rare ability to handle 
men, to so delegate work to others that 
it will be carried out with the same suc- 
cess as if the executive himself did it. 

But that fact does not abate for a minute 
the other equally obvious fact that such 
men have certain qualities developed to 
as high a degree as have the executives 
themselves—such qualities as observation, 
analysis and planning—on which are built 
the ability to make the most worth while 
suggestions. Baltimore and Ohio Maga- 
zine, February, 1924. 


Design, Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, 


will be a great many men at home sick 
during the winter when they should be at 
their job producing goods. This article 
deals only with the maintenance of all 
piping outside of the power plant. An in- 
spection system is necessary if piping is 
to be kept in good condition. By William 
G. Ziegler. Industrial Management, Feb- 
ruary, 1924, p 99:7. 
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658.3 


New Working Hours in Germany 

The German government issued on De- 
cember 31 an order regulating the working 
hours of manual and non-manual workers, 
which came into force on January 1 of 
this year. The first clause provides that 
the regular working day, excluding inter- 
vals, must not exceed eight hours for non- 
manual workers and for industrial workers. 
The German workmen’s fight to retain 
the eight-hour day has resulted in many 
factories closing, throwing into idleness 
30,000 workers in Dusseldorf and many 
other thousands in the surrounding indus- 
trial districts. Industrial Relations, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1924, p. 1847: 1 col. 


One Way to Get Better Section 
Foremen 

If railway officers will be candid in their 
conclusions regarding the problems of se- 
curing better section foremen, they will 
all give the same answer—better pay. One 
of the Eastern roads is preparing to place 
foremen in charge of enlarged sections and 
pay them salaries sufficiently greater than 
those at present paid in order to attract 
inen of a higher caliber than most of those 
now employed. Railway Age. February 
2, 1924, p. 313-1. 


Practical Steps to Improve Railroad 
Situation 

One of the methods suggested for im- 
proving the net operating revenue is that 
of lower labor costs. An analysis will 
show that the greatest percentage of in- 
creased revenues in the last ten years has 
gone to pay higher wages to railroad em- 
ployees to keep pace with the higher wages 
paid by the profitable industries. Railroad 
labor leaders must be far-sighted enough 
to take the position that the employees 
should co-operate with the rest of the coun- 
try in bringing about needed deflation in 
living costs and materials, and should lend 
genuine assistance to a policy of increased 


Industrial Economics: Labor and Capital, Law of Labor, Wage 
Theory, Legislation, Immigration, Socialism, Communism, Co- 
operative Factories, Duration of Work 


production. By Samuel Rea. 


Railway 
Age, February 2, 1924, p. 341: 4. 


Preparing Employees to Keep Jobs 
in Old Age 

The real solution of the problem lies in 
the study of men. It was thought five or 
six years ago that the employment manager 
was going to be the man to do it, but ex- 
perience has shown that in a large plant 
he is as far from the individual workman 
as the boss himself. The foremen are 
really the men to collect this information, 
The most necessary thing is to know what, 
if anything, is keeping the minds of men 
from their work, as that is the greatest 
source of loss in production. The best 
cure for all these worries is work and 
plenty of it. By E. H. Fish. Management 
and Administration... February, 1924, p. 
204: 1. 


More About Wages and Rates 
This article is in answer to a letter 
criticising a former editorial entitled “More 
About How Railway Employees Are Mis- 
led.” When it was stated that wages in 
1923 were more than twice as high as in 
1916, it meant that the average wage was 
more than twice as high, while on the other 
hand the railways earned less net oper- 
ating income in 1923 than in 1916, and the 
rates average only about 55 per cent higher 
than in 1916. It is maintained that present 
wages make necessary present rates. Rail- 

way Age, February 16, 1924, p. 402: 1. 


Absentism Factors for Industrial 
Plants 

Absence is a subject confined to factory 
workers and not to the executive, super- 
visory or clerical force who work over- 
time without extra remuneration, and get 
a vacation with pay. Some of the causes 
of absence are that workers may be in- 
judiciously selected, improperly placed or 
the wages may be too low; hence, they 
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feign sickness and look for another job. 
Women have a higher rate of absence than 
men in the same occupation. Even in dif- 
ferent occupations the rate of days lost, 
due to sickness and absence per year, in 
one instance was 8.73 as compared with 


658.41 Employment: 


5.0 for men. Some of the remedies for 
absence are attendance bonuses, honorary 
rewards, competition, vacations, and pen- 
alties. By J. D. Hackett. Management 
and Administration, February, 1924, p. 
199: 5. 


at 


Department, Supply of Labor, Classification of Em- 


ployees, Selection, Tests, Maintenance, Transfers, Promotion, 
Separation, Turnover, Re-employment 


Filling Vacancies from Within the 
Ranks 
One of the most successful plans for 
filling vacancies is one inaugurated by the 
General Electric Company at its Bloom- 
field, N. J.. Works. An examining board, 
which was organized to assist employees in 
advancement from the ranks to a position 
of responsibility, is now the source to 
which the management turns whenever 
vacancies occur for higher positions. Ques- 
tionnaires have been formulated which are 
circulated among the employees of the 
plant in order to get information neces- 
sary when promotions are contemplated. 
By B. S. Beach. Industrial Management, 
February, 1924, p. 90: 1. 


Effect of Unemployment on Child 
Welfare 

Unemployment, because it means lowered 
family standards, anxiety and dread, the 
loss of savings, and the mortgaging of the 
future, has a direct and disastrous effect 
upon the welfare of children. While com- 
munities are usually able to organize their 
resources so that children are not removed 
from their own homes because of poverty 
caused by an industrial crisis, these re- 
sources have not been sufficient to prevent 
very real suffering in family groups 
stricken with the misfortune of loss of 
work by the father. Monthly Labor Re- 
view, February, 1924, p. 147: 2. 


658.44 Employee Service: Hygiene and Sanitation, Safety, Health Su- 
pervision, Living Conditions, Lunch Rooms, Company Stores, 
Morals, Recreation 


Where Shall He Park It? 

How some companies handle the question 
of parking employees’ cars and the result- 
ing plant traffic problems. The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Akron, Ohio, has for many 
years provided a garage for employees’ 
cars, and when this became inadequate an 
adjacent vacant field was graded and 
turned over to the employees for free 
parking space. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company provides 
parking space, and traffic is directed by 
the company police department. Other 
large companies are mentioned as provid- 
ing garages, parking space, and a plant 
police force for traffic duty. National 
Safety News, February, 1924, p. 17:2. 


“Stuff” That Makes Real Managers 

The cafeteria business is sharply defined 
in two major departments: the kitchen and 
“back of the house,” and the “front” or 
the actual point of contact with the patron- 
age. One calls for executive efficiency and 
direction, and the other for service, not 
the mere service superficially associated 
with the serving of food, but the service 
that gives quality food, fresh air, defer- 
ence, courtesy, hygiene and all components 
of a first class meal, thoroughly enjoyed. 
The attitude of the help towards wasting 
or saving has much to do with successful 
operation. This is very largely controlled 
by the treatment accorded them. As a rule, 
most help will respond willingly if treated 
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with fairness. Cafeteria Management, 
February, 1924, p. 13:1. 


A Medieval Industry in the Twentieth 
Century 

Even now, as in the medieval times, poi- 
son for the worker in the making of felt 
hats lurks in the old process. Its ravages 
have been revealed by the industrial hy- 
gienists. Today certain French felt makers 
claim to have found a non-mercury carrot, 
but this also is a secret as was the making 
of felt by treating fur with acid nitrate 
of mercury. Is this the type of social in- 
vention which the International Labor 
Office of the League of Nations should find 
and spread? By Alice Hamilton, M.D. 
The Survey, February 1, 1924, p. 457: 8. 


Decline in Standard of Living of 
Hungarian Working Classes 

Whatever the relative position of the 
manual workers of the other European 
countries may be, as compared with the 
other social classes, there can be no doubt 
that in Hungary the low pre-war standard 
of living has been greatly reduced during 
the past ten years, and, in fact, has become 
so poor as to give cause for serious appre- 
hension. Compared with July, 1914, the 
cost of living of a workman’s family in 


658.447 Training and Education: 
ing, Apprenticeship, Company Libraries, Vestibule Schools, 
Bulletin Boards, Co-operation with Public Schools and Col- 
leges; Employee Publications, Management Training, Technical 
Training 


Training Managers for Added 
Responsibility 

All that the executives need to do is to 
get off the lid—or, if not entirely off, judi- 
ciously to release the pressure on it. The 
men in the organization will do the rest 
with a little guidance. As this article is 
written by the president of the Bowman 
Hotels, he necessarily speaks in terms of 
chefs, menus, and maitres d’hotel, but his 
ideas can be applied to every type of busi- 


Hungary was 276 times as high in Decem. 
ber, 1922, and 4,327 times as high in Sep- 
tember, 1923. Monthly Labor Review 
February, 1924, p. 95: 4. 


Making Them Buy What They Want 


The Springfield, Ill, Cafeteria takes the 
trouble to sound out the likes and dislikes 
of its patronage. The owner takes one 
means of finding gut what his patrons 
want by having the checker hand each 
guest a yellow printed slip reading: “Do 
we serve your favorite dish? If not, please 
name it. If possible, we want to please 
every one. By giving us this information 
you will enable us to serve you better.” By 
J. E. Gardner. Cafeteria Management, 
February, 1924, p. 7: 1%. 


How Plumbers Get Hurt 


When studying the causes of industrial | 


accidents it is almost invariably found that 
a considerable number of these accidents 
result from simple causes which are not 
at all peculiar to the industry under con- 
sideration. With this understood, however, 
the article proceeds to consider some of 
the special hazards to which plumbers are 
exposed by reason of their occupation, 
The Travelers’ Standard, February, 1924, 
p. 25: 10. 


Continuation Schools, Foreman Train- 


ness. His method is not only to encourage 
growth of the upper executives but er- 
courage them to make their subordinates 
grow. Thus at any step of the ladder they 
are able to take out any member of the 
organization, transplant him to a new job, 
and have the organization run as smoothly 
as before. The men interchange experience 
and the best methods, and all possible trade 
education and trade associations are éf- 
tered into. ln fact, their own trade asso 
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ciations are encouraged, enabling them to 
take up quantitative business problems 
with actual costs and get action as a result. 
By John McE. Bowman. System, Feb- 
ruary, 1924, p. 155: 4. 


Increasing Man-Power Efficiency 

Experts have figured out that it costs the 
nation $15,000,000 a day, because of the 
losses brought about by industrial igno- 
rance. The world’s work is performed 
chiefly by those who understand the wis- 
dom of setting for themselves a fixed task 
which must be accomplished on a time 
schedule that is independent of the com- 
mon tendency of human nature to procras- 
tinate and follow the paths of ease and 
comfort. By Floyd W. Parsons. Trained 
Men, February, 1924, p. 27: 3. 


Psychology and Industry in France and 
Great Britain 

A radical difference between French and 
British industrialists in attitude toward de- 
velopment of scientific technique in per- 
sonnel practice was observed during the 
past summer. The French are thoroughly 
conservative and sceptical. The British, 
though wary, show a determination to get 
at the facts. Employment of a psycholo- 
gist for solving personnel problems of in- 
dustry is a novel idea to business men in 
France, even more generally than in Amer- 
ica. The French workman in large con- 
cerns is another obstacle to the application 
of psychology to business. Extremely in- 
dividualistic, he wishes to do things in his 
own way. Great Britain has shown her- 
self, unlike France, responsive to influ- 
ences from the United States in regard 
to the use of psychological technique in 
business. By Douglas Fryer. The Jour- 
nal of Personnel Research, February, 1924, 
p. 396: 7. 


Rating Students in Printing 
One of the chief weaknesses of present- 
day vocational teaching is the lack of an 
accurate and reliable method of judging 
values of student work. This arises from 
the fact that instructors have different 


ideas of what constitutes a grade. In 
order to secure the proper emphasis on the 
individual factors making up the total 
grade it is necessary to incorporate them 
into a schedule by which to measure the 
worth of the students. Various tables are 
shown in this article giving the following 
distribution of points; speed, accuracy, 
workmanship, care of equipment, attitude 
and aptitude; descriptive adjectives are 
added to each division in the schedule, such 
as inert, slack, dilatory, moderate, rapid 
or swift. This system proves to be a dis- 
tinct improvement over the old hit-or-miss 
method. By J. Woodard Auble. IJndus- 
trial Education Magazine, February, 1924, 
p. 213: 2. 


The Business Training Problem 


What should the schools teach the young 
men and young women that will fit them 
to enter industry or the business world? 
What does industry want them taught? 
It is evident that the schools must supply 
the answers, for industry at the present 
day does not know what it wants the 
schools to teach its prospective employees 
in a business way. A large group feels 
that technical training forms but a small 
part of the education that is needed in a 
business education; that business training 
should consist more in the teaching of fun- 
damental principles of business. Another 
group insists that the object of business 
training is primarily to develop the intel- 
lect, the brains of the student. By T. G. 
Woolford. Vocational Education Maga- 
zine, February, 1924, p. 462: 1. 


Apprentices’ Schools Are Molding 
Better Workmen 

Because of an educational agreement 
which the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
has entered into with the I. C. S. it is con- 
sidered that the railway had been able to 
turn out more efficient mechanics. The 
apprentices have also become more pro- 
ficient in the technicalities of their work. 
By Douglas P. Sawyer. The Chesapeake 
and Ohio and Hocking Valley Employees’ 
Magazine. February, 1924, p. 40-1. 
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Apprenticeship for the Building Trades 
Building construction does not permit of 
the organization of workmen as in a shop, 
for there is nothing of the routine in prac- 
cally any operation. The constantly chang- 
ing conditions on each building make it 
difficult to provide continuous employment 
for the apprentice. A large committee of 
the American Construction Council is now 
working on a survey to ascertain the re- 
quirements of the construction industry 
by trades and localities for apprentices. 
By J. W. Cowper. Vocational Education 
Magazine, February, 1924, p. 478: 3. 


America’s Largest Financial Library 

The National City Financial Library 
now contains about 40,000 books and pam- 
phlets. These include year books, direc- 
tories, bound magazines, official government 
reports from all countries, state and mu- 
nicipal reports, general economic and trade 
reports of various kinds, as well as general 
books on a wide range of subjects of in- 
terest to the banker. About 700 periodicals, 
including subscriptions, free material and 
gifts are received regularly and kept on 
file. By Mary Hayes. Number Eight, 
February, 1924, p. 12:2. 


Textile Evening Classes in North 
Carolina 
Trade and industrial education has found 
a very fertile field in North Carolina for 
evening textile schools. Practically all of 
the larger plants have conducted evening 
classes, and the work has grown from four 
in 1918 to 154 in 1922. By Geo. W. Cog- 
gin. Vocational Educational Magazine, 
February, 1924, p. 485: 1. 


Books for Us and Our Customers 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany in New York operates a 52,000-book 
library, including all the standard works 
on business, economics, sociology, insur- 
ance, many popular books on science, his- 
tory and philosophy, books of travel, na- 
ture study, and a large fiction collection of 
8,000 volumes. It also receives about 800 
periodicals. Nearly 6,000 of the employees 
are registered as library card holders, and 


the noon hour finds the reading room a 


very populous place. By George W. Gray, 
Business, February, 1924, p. 19: 3. 


Chicago Continuation School for Girls 

The Winchell Continuation School for 
Girls is located in the center of a factory 
district in the West Side of Chicago, and 
has an attendance of nearly two thousand, 
About twelve per cent are engaged in office 
work, and about eighty-seven per cent in 
some form of industry, such as paper-box 
making, candy-making, etc. A very few 
are doing housework. Nearly ali of them 
have been forced into the industrial world 
at fourteen through economic necessity, 
By Madge G. Rodgers. Vocational Edu- 
cational Magazine, February, 1924, p. 
498 : 8. 


Health Promotion in a Continuation 
School 

The Girls’ Continuation School of Fall 
River, Mass., was established to comply 
with the law which requires children of 
school age in industry to attend school four 
hours each week, and also requires cities 
to make provision whereby these children 
may be enabled to comply with the law. In 
this textile city many boys and girls work 
in the mills, and to meet the greatest need 
of these children the boys’ continuation 
school became a textile school, and the 
girls’ school a home-making school, with 
emphasis on health. 

The girls’ school has a capacity of 1,600. 
Last year the daily attendance was 250. 
The equipment includes a large playground 
for the girls, a rest room, a lunch room 
with modern equipment where nourishing 
food is served, a bath, and a laundry where 
the girls in the home-making department 
do laundry work for the nursing and in- 
fant-care classes. The roof of the building 
furnishes a good “clothes yard” where the 
clothes may be dried in the open air and 
sunshine. In addition to the classrooms 
for academic work there are classrooms 
for home nursing, infant and child care, 
cooking and sewing, and a home-making 
suite with dining room, living room, bed- 
room, bath and laundry. In a smaller suite 
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girls of subnormal type are taught. The 
course in civics is especially designed to 
foster interest in the health and general 
welfare of the community. An outline of 
lessons used in the school is given in the 
bulletin. (P. N. 6878.) Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Education, Febru- 
ary 26, 1924. 


Training Employees to Use the Business 
Library 

Whether the employee makes adequate 
use of the library as it is intended depends 
on two things: first, the method of serving 
information so as to make it of obvious 
value, and second, the kind of reading mat- 
ter the business library keeps available. 
“Use these books to help you get a better 
job and more money,” was a slogan of 
special value. By A. E. Ross. The Office 
Economist, February, 1924, p. 5: 3. 


Industrial Movies Grow 

Realizing the importance of improved 
public relations and good-will as an aid 
to industry, many public service and other 
concerns are adopting the motion picture 
as a means of disseminating information 
regarding their progress and needs. Not 
only will the “industrial movie” prove to be 
of considerable value as an educational 


medium, but plans already being laid for 
large financing in the coming months, par- 
ticularly by the public utilities, include the 
use of the motion picture by a number of 
large companies to increase the customers 
ownership of their securities. 

Among the companies which are having 
made, or which have already had made, 
motion pictures of their businesses, are the 
Mackay Companies, including the Postal 
Telegraph-Commercial Cable system; the 
Ohio Power Company, the Iowa City Light 
& Power Company, General Electric Com- 
pany, Atlantic City Electric Company, 
American Gas & Electric Company, the 
Westinghouse Lamp Company, United 
Light & Railways Company, La Porte Gas 
& Electric Company, Chattanooga Gas 
Company, Grand Rapids, Grand Haven & 
Muskegon Railway Company, the Alpha 
Portland Cement Company, Babcock & 
Wilcox Company, Baldwin Locomotive 
Company, Foamite-Childs Corporation, 
Lock Joint Pipe Company, McGraw-Hill 
Company (technical publishers), Reading 
Iron Company, John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Company, Robins Conveying Belt Com- 
pany, Tidewater Oil Company, and the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company. New York Times, February 2, 
1924. 


658.45 Benefit Systems: Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Group Insurance, Pensions, Thrift and Investment Plans, Stock 
Subscription, Mutual Benefit Associations 


Guarding the Employee’s Earnings 

When the employees’ bonuses were dis- 
tributed at the Endicott-Johnson plant the 
prospect of getting a slice of the $400,000 
the last bonus given out for the year, drew 
an assortment of birds of prey to the town. 
When Henry Ford first announced his 
profit-sharing plans he received confidential 
information of schemes to filch a goodly 
amount from the pay envelopes. Why are 
the wily promoters who lie in wait for the 
extra dollars of the workingman so suc- 


they count on his ignorance of banks and 
their functions. Once get the picture in 
a man’s mind of the insurance idea in sav- 
ing and you have started him on the road 
to self-respect, responsibility and indepen- 
dence. Industrial Relations, February 23, 
1924, p. 1851: 1. 


Bethlehem Steel Stock to be Sold to 
Employees 

Inauguration of an employees’ saving and 

stock ownership plan by the Bethlehem 


cessful in their nefarious work? Because Steel Corporation was announced January 
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31 by Eugene G. Grace, president, speak- 
ing at the annual meeting of employees’ 
representatives at the Lackawanna plant. 
The corporation, he said, would assist its 
employees *o purchase its 7 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred stock on easy payments. 

Recent extension of properties and re- 
arrangement of the financial structure of 
the corporation, Mr. Grace explained, had 
made possible the offering. 

Employees will be permitted to subscribe 
for one share of stock for each $400 of 
annual earnings, under the plan. The 
offering price for the first year has been 
fixed at $94 a share, with credits for divi- 
dends and interest charges reducing the net 
cost. Special bonus payments on the stock, 
ranging from $1 to $5 a share over five 
years, will be made, Mr. Grace said, as 
an added incentive to employees. New 
York Times, February 1, 1924. 


The Women’s Aid of the Pennsylvania 
R. R. System 

The Women’s Aid of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System, in 1923, completed its 
year of greatest activity and usefulness. 

The activities of the Woman’s Aid, 
which are carried on continuously through- 
out the year, embrace almost every form 
of assistance which may be needed by 
families of employees, ranging from med- 
ical and surgical attention, hospital care, 
and milk for invalids and children, to pay- 
ing rent and assisting in meeting the in- 
terest on mortgages. 

Membership in the Aid is open to the 
wives, sisters and daughters of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad employees of every grade, 
and also to all women workers on the com- 
pany’s payroll. Pennsylvania Railroad 
System, February 15, 1924, 3 p. 


Keystone Hospital Serves Employees’ 
Needs 

In addition to making such provision for 
the welfare of employees of the Yellow 
Cab and Coach Manufacturing Co. as free 
insurance, semi-annual bonus payments, 
medical and dental attention, modern hos- 
pital facilities have been made available for 
employees and their dependents at Keystone 


Hospital. This hospital is owned and main. 
tained by the company physician, Dr. L, K. 
Eastman. It has a capacity of 23 beds 
and all equipment is complete and up to 
to the minute. Yellow Cab and Coach 
Factory News, Chicago, February 9, 1924 
p. 2:1. 


Bank Employees Buy Stock 

A. P. and A. H. Giannini, who entered 
the banking field in San Francisco and 
later extended their interests to New York, 
are planning to provide for the eventual 
ownership of their banks by their em. 
ployees. 

The brothers have evolved a plan of 
participation by which employees are en- 
couraged to buy stock to the limit of 
their capacity. The three institutions in 
which this policy is followed are the Bank 
of Italy, San Francisco, and the East River 
National Bank and the Commercial Trust 
Company of New York. 

The Commercial Trust Company only 
recently was taken over by the East River 
Bank, which is headed by A. H. Giannini, 
Every employee of the present East River 
Bank owns stock, Mr. Giannini said, and 
this same privilege will be accorded to em 
ployees of the Commercial Trust Company. 

The merger of the two New York insti- 
tutions will be completed in about two 
months and the enlarged organization will 
have in addition to the present branches 
at 183d Street and Third Avenue and at 
104th Street and Third Avenue, another 
branch at Broome and Mulberry Streets. 
New York Times, February 26, 1924. 


Jim Forgot 

“Better leave me the rent money, Jim, 
because the man will be here for it today, 
and don’t forget to stop in and pay that 
insurance premium before you come home.” 

“Here is the money for the rent, but, 
gosh! I forgot all about that insurance 
premium; guess I’ll have to make a ‘touch’ 
somewhere.” 

Mighty few of us have escaped some 
annoying incident similar to the above, and 
such incidents invariably happen at the 
most inopportune time. 
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There is a very simple way to avoid 
such happenings, and it works automatic- 
ally. 

You know what your fixed expenses are, 
such as rent, insurance, income tax, and 
the like, and just when they will have to 
be met. 

Set them all down on a sheet of paper, 
and be sure that you have not overlooked 
some item. Then add them all together 
and divide them by fifty-two; this will 
show you just how much you will have 
to put aside each week to meet them. 

Then add a little bit more to take care 
of the unexpected expenses. 

The final step is to apply for sufficient 
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savings shares in the Eastman Savings 
and Loan Association to cover the amount. 

The weekly payments will be deducted 
from your wages, and credited to your ac- 
count, and then you will have the money 
all ready when you need it. 

There will be no red tape when you 
wish to draw your money—just go to the 
office of the association and draw it the 
same as you would at a bank. 

Many employees have adopted this plan 
and it works perfectly. 

This way you can meet your obliga- 
tions promptly, and save yourself any pos- 
sible annoyance and worry. The Kodak 
Magazine, January, 1924, p. 4:1. 


Organized Labor, Strikes, Boycotts, Lockouts, 


Collective Bargaining, Arbitration, Conciliation, Mediation, 
Employee Representation 


Organized Labor Takes Another Step 
in Co-operation 

A great deal has been said in recent 
months about the experiment on the Balti- 
more & Ohio of co-operation on the part 
of organized labor, although this develop- 
ment has been in process for less than a 
year. Up to this time the experiment has 
been fathered and promoted largely by 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists—that is, the other five shop crafts 
were not formally committed to the policy. 
During the past year, however, representa- 
tives of these shop crafts have been so 
much impressed that they have formally 
endorsed the plan and have adopted it as 
part of their platform. Railway Age, 
February 16, 1924, p. 402: Icol. 


Can Industrial Democracy be Handed 
Down from Above? 

When trade unionists designate employee 
representation plans as company unions 
they imply in the very name their condem- 
nation of such organizations. Employers 
who are working with representation plans 
insist, however, that these are designed to 
give to the employees a real voice affecting 
labor, and deny that the organizations are 
company controlled. It all leads to the 


conclusion that company unions are likely 
to develop into more and more dangerous 
competitors of the national trade unions 
in the years to come. By Edwin R. A. 
Seligman. The Standard, February, 1924, 
p. 169: 7. 


Labor Banking—What’s Ahead? 

Although all the logic is on the side of 
the latest movement among trade unions 
to engage in banking, a genuine educational 
campaign must accompany the undertaking 
to save it from exaggerated hopes and to 
prevent the disaster that fo!’ vs inflated 
fancy when it takes the place of realist 
approach. American Labor Monthly, 
March, 1923, p. 14: 3. 


Labor and the Taylor Society 

The following comment is by the editors 
of the Bulletin of the Taylor Society, an 
organization to promote the art and sci- 
ence of management. Comparison of the 
resolutions .and declarations of manufac- 
turers’, bankers’, labor and other organ- 
ized industrial associations, raises the in- 
teresting and important question whether 
labor is not at present showing more gen- 
uine statesmanship than is any of the other 
groups. The functional elements in our 
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national life must fit themselves to work 
out their own problems and furnish Amer- 
ica with an ever increasing flood of com- 
modities, both necessary and pleasure giv- 
ing. Industry alone has the competence 
and must demonstrate that competence 
through organization. The Survey, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1924, p. 526: 1. 


Labor Relations in the Pottery Industry 

Employer and employee relations in the 
general ware branch of the pottery indus- 
try have apparently been more normal dur- 
ing the year 1923 than at any time since 
the pre-war period. A better spirit of co- 
operation was displayed by the workers 
during the months immediately following 
the strike of 1922, resulting in increased 
output and a better quality of product. 

A conference between the labor commit- 


tee and the kiln men was held early jy 
1923 in an attempt to find some remedy 
for the evils that have grown up in the 
kiln placing, as the present system is just 
as unsatisfactory to the men as to the 
manufacturers. Monthly Labor Review, 
February, 1924, p. 240: 2. 


The Shop Delegate System 

A plan whereby the shop organization 
displaces the local union as the basic unit 
in the larger structure of the national or 
international union organization, is here 
described. Many advocates of the shop 
delegate system propose giving the shop 
certain autonomous functions with refer. 
ence to working conditions as they con- 
cern the workers in the same shop. By 
H. K. Herwitz. American Labor Monthly, 
March, 1923, 6. 69: 4. 


658.54 Rate Setting: Operation Study, Time Study, Motion Study, 
Fatigue Study, Time Allowance 


The Decimal Method of Labor 
Distribution 

In considering the various systems em- 
ployed in the distribution of workmen’s 
time to separate jobs each day there are 
found to be two detail methods now in use. 
One way separates the hour into units of 
common fractions, and thus distribution of 
time charges is made, and the other di- 
vid the hour into decimal parts for the 
separate allocation of time charges. The 
decimal mcthod is the more modern and 
although now used extensively there are 
plants still using the fraction methods. By 
Joseph M. Schappert. Industrial Manage- 
ment, February, 1924, p. 98: 1. 


658.55 Incentives: 


Profit Sharing Plan 
Employees of Sears, Roebuck & Co., the 
Chicago mail order house, will hereafter 
have 7 per cent of the company’s net profits 
added to their profit-sharing fund. The 


Personal Opinion Records and Rating 
Scales 

The term rating scale is a misnomer. It 
implies a measure which, like a weighing 
scale or thermometer, measures with 
mathematical exactness. Obviously all of 
these mathematicai devices rest upon per- 
sonal opinion in the first place. Some rat- 
ing scales are based upon an analysis of 
jobs, rather than upon an analysis of in- 
dividual traits. The items to be rated 
should call for facts rather than opinions. 
Industry should be rated in terms of pro- 
duction records, accuracy or quality in 
terms of inspection records. By Henry C. 
Link. Industrial Management, February, 
1924, p. 78: 3. 


Wage Plans, Methods of Payment, Profit Sharing, 
Pensions, Competitions, Prizes, Suggestion Systems, Vacations 


company has already contributed $5,000,000 
to the fund, but is now promising one- 
third of its net profits and guaranteeing at 
least 7 per cent. 

There is, of course, nothing new in 
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profit sharing. What is significant is that 
it has already been in effect for seven years 
at Sears-Roebuck’s. There is no guess- 
work about the company’s statement that 
“being just and fair to employees is mu- 
tually satisfactory and ultimately redounds 
in added net profits to employees as well 
as to stockholders.” 

In other words, it is “good business” to 
share profits with employees. When put on 
that basis, only the most prejudiced can 
take exception to plans designed to benefit 
the employee. 

For years Sears-Roebuck have provided 
their employees with excellent athletic fa- 
cilities. It does pay. Management, Feb- 
ruary, 1924, p. 86:1 col. 


G-E Employees Were Paid 40 9/10 

Cents Out of Every Dollar Received 

by Company During Past 
Five Years 

A picture is given of money in seven 
different piles showing the distribution of 
each dollar of income from the years 1918 
to 1922. By C. M. Ripley. Schenectady 
Works News, February 1, 1924, p. 27:1. 


Mill Council Accomplishments 

The Mill Council of the Mead Pulp and 
Paper Co. is made up of representative 
men from the various departments and 
offices about the mill. The employees and 
the management have equal representation 
in the consideration of all questions of 
policy relating to working conditions, 
health, housing, safety, hours of labor, 
wages, recreation, education and other 
similar matters of mutual interest. Some 
of the accomplishments of the Council for 
the year 1923 are thus enumerated; New 
toilet facilities in the evaporator room of 
the pulp mill; additional heat in the cal- 
endar and rewinder men’s locker and 
shower room; a daylight saving working 
schedule; wage adjustments -following 
complaints; five per cent wage increase in 
March, 1923; a weekly inspection of the 
plant restaurant; the providing of a parking 
space for employees’ automobiles; a study 
of ways and means of helping to combat 
high rents in the city; protection of work- 


ers’ eyes from the blinding rays of an 
electric welding outfit. These are only a 
few of the many things brought about 
through the efforts of the Council. Indi- 
vidual members of the Council have fre- 
quently adjusted some unsatisfactory con- 
dition complained of by an _ employee. 
Mead Co-operation, February, 1924, p. 6: 2. 


Over Million Dollars Go to Los Angeles 
Employees in Profit-Sharing Plans 


Statisticians who took stock of what had 
been done in profit sharing figured that 
over a million dollars had been distributed 
as extra compensation to the workers who 
had helped to make profit sharing possible. 
As recognition of efficiency, the trainmen 
of Los Angeles Railway benefited by $90,- 
000. This payment is an annual custom, 
and is made according to a sliding scale 
and an efficiency rating, each man with a 
perfect rating receiving $5 extra for each 
month worked. The Celite Products Com- 
pany looked mainly to length of service, 
though salary earned was also considered 
in its distribution of $33,000 of its 1923 
earnings. The Times-Mirror Company 
took much the same means of calculating 
its extra payments, which approximated 
$118,000. The Mutual Dairy Company 
handed over $4,500 to its employees in 
amounts that equalled $5 for each month 
for which the men had been employed 
during the past year. Disregarding length 
of service entirely, the Howard G. Rath 
Co., gave its employees additional pay cor- 
responding to 5 per cent of the year’s 
pay in each instance. Workers for the 
Sam Selig Co., receiving about the equiva- 
lent of one week’s salary a piece, had $35,- 
000 divided among them, while Young’s 
Market Co. shared out $40,000 among its 
workers. One month’s salary went to each 
employee of the Farmers’ and Merchants’ 
National Bank. Every employee of the 
Merchants’ National Bank received an 
amount equalling 5 per cent of annual sal- 
ary as extra compensation. Many other 
firms gave varying amounts so that the 
general expression was one wide smile. 
Leighton’s Magazine, February, 1924, p. 
11:1. 
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658.57 Research and Experiment 


Train Accidents Caused by Man Failure 
How train accidents caused by “man 
failure” are prevented on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System is shown in a report just 
compiled by the Chief of Transportation. 
This report covers what are known as 
“efficiency” tests to determine whether em- 
ployees engaged in train movement are 
properly observing signals, operating rules 
and other safety precautions. Results of 
these tests show consistently as high as 
99.9 per cent efficiency on the part of em- 
ployees to whom the tests were applied. 

Under the plan in effect on the Penn- 
sylvania, thousands of these tests are made 
every month. During the month of De- 
cember, the latest for which figures are 
available, more than 62,000 individual tests 
were conducted in the four operating re- 
gions of the system. In November 66,000 
were made. The purpose of these tests 
is to insure as far as possible the actual 
observance of safety rules and devices by 
the men in charge of trains while they are 
out on the road. 

This system, which has been in effect on 
the Pennsylvania for many years, has been 
reduced to a scientific basis. Each oper- 
ating division is required to make a mini- 
mum number of tests every month based 
on the number of locomotives operated 
and the number of miles they travel. In 
the last half of 1923, 300,000 tests were 
required but the number actually made 
totalled more than 493,000. The plan is 
designed to cover not only ordinary oper- 
ating conditions, but also surprise situa- 
tions not usually met by a train crew in 
its daily run. In carrying out this plan 
complete precautions are taken to avoid 
interjecting any element of risk in the con- 
duct of the tests themselves, or in their 
results. 

Regulations covering the conduct of 
these tests and observations cover every 
conceivable situation in which failure of the 
human factor in railroading might lead to 
an accident. The employees subject to the 
tests are enginemen, firemen, conductors, 
brakemen, flagmen, trainmen, signalmen, 


agents, yardmasters, car inspectors, Switch 
tenders, trackmen and watchmen. 

Under this system a constant check jg 
made of the observance of rules and steps 
are taken immediately to correct lapses and 
to prevent future “failures.” 

Some of the situations covered by the 
tests are these: Observance of “stop” and 
“caution” signals, proper display of sig. 
nals, observance of speed regulations, 
proper flagging of trains, observance of 
regulations covering explosives and inflam. 
mables, shifting trains or cars over grade 
crossings. Pennsylvania Railroad System, 
February 8, 1924, p. 2. 


New Employees’ Securities Bond Issue 
Announced 


1. In accordance with the plan announced 
under date of February 8, 1923, employees 
of the General Electric Company, who on 
March 1, 1924, will have been in the ser- 
vice of the company at least six months 
will be given an opportunity to subscribe 
during the calendar year 1924 to bonds of 
the G. E. Employees’ Securities Corpora- 
tion upon the terms and conditions as set 
forth in said announcement. 

2. Subscriptions on forms provided for 
the purpose will be accepted from em- 
ployees at any office of the company as 
follows: 

Plan A (Deductions from earnings on a 

weekly or monthly basis) : 
Subscriptions will be received up to 
and inclusive of February 15, 1924. 
Plan B (Cash in full) : 
Subscriptions will be accepted at any 
time during the year 1924. 
The maximum amount for which any em- 
ployee may subscribe during the calendar 
year 1924 under both plans is $500. 

3. Employees may subscribe during the 

calendar year 1924 under this offering to a 


‘maximum of $500 even though they have 


not yet paid the final installment under the 
offering of February 8, 1923, but it is con- 
templated that so far as possible payroll 
deductions under the present offering will 
not begin until completion of the install- 
ment payments under the first offering. 

4. Those who subscribed under the sec- 
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ond offering (of August 4, 1923) and who 
because of present deductions from their 
earnings find it inconvenient to subscribe 
under this offering, will be given an oppor- 
tunity to subscribe at the termination of 
the present installment period. 


5. There is no obligation placed upon any 
employee to subscribe to these bonds, which 
are issued solely to provide a convenient 
means for employees to save at a favorable 
rate of interest. By Gerard Swope. Cur- 
rent News, February, 1924, p. 7:1 col. 


65838 SALES MANAGEMENT 


658.81 Organization of Department 


Why We Get All-Round Dealer Co- 
operation 

The vice-president and general manager 
of B. Kuppenheimer and Company shows 
in this article how this company helps its 
dealers lower their expense as well as 
raise volume. The common practice in the 
industry has been for the salesmen to com- 
plete their sales work in two selling trips 
of ten weeks each. The rest of the year 
they marked time. Yet it is uneconomic 
for high-grade men to work at capacity 
only 40 per cent of the time. So they are 
now training their salesmen to serve as 
advisers to their customers both on and 
between selling trips. As a salesman works 
with his customers to increase their profits 
and their sales, his volume of business must 
increase along with theirs. The advantages 
to everyone are obvious. Similarly, we are 
doing more and more to help the dealer 
sell a larger volume, because this increases 
our own sales and our profits. By Bertram 
J. Cahn. System, February, 1924, p. 167: 4. 


658.82 Sales Promotion: Letters, 
Marketing Personal Services by Direct 
Mail Campaigns 
Direct mail campaigns for selling ser- 
vices may be divided into two general 
classes. First, where the compaign is han- 
dled entirely by the individual himself. 
The second method is the use of a third 
party who describes the qualifications of 


Our Dealers Help Us Run Our 
Business 

The Knox Hat Company organized five 
years ago in their plant a works council 
which was so surprisingly successful that 
they decided to try it with their retailers. 
So two years ago they formed with their 
retailers an Advisory Council. It is made 
up of five retail agents and five representa- 
tives from the management of the Knox 
Hat Company. The United States is di- 
vided into five geographical regions in 
such a way that each region contains about 
the same number of agents. The agents 
in each section elect a representative to 
serve on the council. Each agent who is 
present at the annual convention has one 
vote. The management appoints five rep- 
resentatives, and if the services of any one 
of them become unsatisfactory to the 
agents of his district they may recall him. 
By Fletcher H. Montgomery. Advertis- 
ing Fortnightly, January 30, 1924, p. 11: 3. 


House Organs, Advertising 


the applicant. Prepare your lists before 
you start your campaign, as it is never 
satisfactory to make up the list as you go 
along. The letter should be written in 
such a way that it will not carry the sug- 
gestion that it is also being sent to com- 
peting companies. Printed or mimeo- 
graphed letters are valueless. Individual 
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typewritten letters pull the best results. 
There are companies which specialize in 
these by the use of automatic typewriters, 
and all the operator has to do is to fill in 
the name and address. Don’t try to make 
your letter do too much, and all you have 
to do is to keep at it to succeed. By E. B. 
Miller. Personal Efficiency, February, 
1924, p. 86:5. 


What Kind of Advertisements Pull 
Good Salesmen? 

The sales executive should remember 
that the want ad can contain just as much 
selling punch as the display advertisement. 
The big fault with most salesmen-wanted 
advertisements is their hazy indefiniteness, 
their proneness to make big promises un- 
backed by any proof. A number of ad- 
vertisers have used display space in maga- 
zines to get new salesmen. A second type 
of magazine advertisement is that which 
advertises for salesmen and incidentally 
advertises the company. By B. F. Berfield. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, February, 1924, p. 
4: 3. 


Facts Regarding Real Estate 
“After an extensive experience as a real 
estate broker in which I listed and sold 
property on commission in the usual way, I 


658.86 Salesmen: 






Curing the Salesman Who Promises 
Specials 
The sales manager for a big luggage 
manufacturer stated that one of their best 
chances for increased profit during 1924 
lay in the fact that they had reached a point 
where their salesmen had practically 
stopped making rash promises to the 
trade. “In general,” he said, “we have 
aimed at showing the salesman that fre- 
quent requests for special treatment in his 
orders are in the last analysis an indication 
of weak salesmanship.” In a clothing firm 
the sales manager, the designer and the 
vice-president got together and took sev- 
eral typical orders for “specials” and fig- 
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got hold of the idea that I could operate 
to better advantage as a buyer and real 
estate counsellor. After testing my theory 
for two years while still selling on com. 
mission I finally stopped listing and started 
my real estate service for the buyer. My 
slogan is, ‘Nothing to sell but service’ 
My success is attested by the fact that I 
nave developed a growing and profitable 
clientele, and my idea is spreading.” By 
Albert Sidney Gregg. Old Colony Maga- 
sime, January-February, 1924, p. 13:3. 


What Salesmen Can Learn from 
Advertisements 

It is emphasized that any salesman can 
profit by a consistent and careful study of 
advertisements. Advertising copywriters 
are trained to dig for facts under the sur- 
face, to find unusual selling points’ and 
arguments. If a salesman is handling an 
advertised line the chances are that his 
company’s advertising is written by a man 
in an advertising agency. And that man 
and his agency must write copy that pro- 
duces. So if the salesman fortifies him- 
self with the ideas of these skilled writers 
they are sure to make sales where a less 
well informed salesman would be sure to 
fail. By William H. Scher. Salesology, 
February, 1924, p. 13: 3. 


Selection, Training, Compensation 


ured out the exact costs in putting them 
through the plant as compared to the costs 
of manufacturing the standard goods. By 
Frank L. Scott. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
February, 1924, p. 25: 3. 


The Truth About the Salaries Paid to 
Sales Managers 


The Dartnell investigation of executive 
salaries in eighty lines of business just 
completed shows average salary paid to 
one hundred and twenty sales managers is 
$7,210 a year. Of course, an average sal- 
ary doesn’t mean a great deal, because 
sales managers are paid all the way from 
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$30,000 a year down to $2,400. It depends 
on what the sales manager does. It is also 
evident that the big salaries are not paid 
to cubs—the highest salary reporter goes 
to a man who has seen eighteen years of 
service with his company. The sales man- 
agers earning the largest salaries are the 
men who are not merely sales executives 
alone, but are all ’round executives. Sales 
Management, February, 1924, p. 497: 2. 


A Cooperative Course in Retail 
Distribution 

The Rochester Athenaeum and Mechan- 
ics Institute installed this year a course in 
retail distribution. This is a cooperative 
course open to high school graduates, and 
requires four years for its completion. The 
student is routed through the store in such 
a way as to get a taste of the varied as- 
pects of store work. In order to, secure a 
broad cultural foundation, the students 
spend not more than half their time on 
strictly vocational studies. By Irma B. 
Lewis. Vocational Education Magazine, 
February, 1924, p. 466: 1 col. 


Training Salesmen in House-to-House 
Merchandising 

The prospective salesman must be sold 
on the company and the merchandise by the 
man who hires him. He should be taught 
how to demonstrate his goods, if the arti- 
cle to be merchandised is of such a nature 
that explanations to the consumer are 
necessary. The commission plan of re- 
imbursing house-to-house salesmen has 
been found best in practice. Bonus pay- 
ments have also been found to work well. 
By Alex Moss. Advertising Fortnightly, 
January 30, 1924, p. 19: 2. 


The Kind of Sales Manager Who Goes 
Over Big 

When salesmen know that the sales man- 

ager could sell every prospect they lose, no 

stone is left unturned. There are men who 

think the most important qualification of a 

successful sales manager is to sell. Others 


think it is to manage. Still others think 
he should be a combination of manufac- 
turing wisdom, organizing capacity and 


financial ability. It is certain that every 
successful man has some of all these quali- 
ties. Perhaps the thing that counts for as 
much as anything is knowledge of men and 
a certain humanness in being able to get 
along with people. No chart that was ever 
devised can show what this quality counts 
for in sales management. By Roland Cole. 
Sales Management, February. 1924, p. 
505: 2. 


Are Your Salesmen Skimming Their 
Territories? 


“Jim,” said the sales manager, “I’ve 
called you in to have a talk about your ter- 
ritory. 

“IT notice that most of your dealers are 
confined to the larger towns. Yet just as 
many people are served in the aggregate by 
those neglected smaller places, and our ad- 
vertising in the farm papers is reaching 
them in a proportionately larger degree 
than it reaches the folks in and around the 
larger centers. 

“The chances are that our competitors 
have been following the same course as we 
have—skimming the territory—fighting us 
for the larger accounts and letting the 
small accounts take care of themselves. 

“T want you, therefore, to start in after 
this small-town business which, having 
been under-worked in the past, no doubt 
will be easier pickings for you. This will 
compensate you for the extra trouble. 

“And remember that our advertising has 
been cultivating this ground right along— 
it’s fully prepared for our seed. 

“We've all made the mistake of think- 
ing that by skimming territories we have 
secured the cream. 

“As a boy on the farm, my dad always 
insisted, when I milked the cows, that I get 
the ‘strippings—the last drop in other 
words. 

“He said to me, ‘The cream is in the 
strippings,’ which is true. 

“So let us adopt the same plan hence- 
forth. Let us get the ‘strippings’ out of 
your territory. I’m convinced we'll find the 
‘cream’ is really in these ‘strippings’ in- 
stead of where we thought it was.” 
Meredith’s Merchandising Advertising. 
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658.89 Salesmanship 


Getting the Other Dollar 

An understanding of the relation be- 
’ tween different items of stock is es: ential if 
the salesman is to make the most of his 
opportunities. If he has average mental 
activity he will see that many things in 
the stock are logically related and that if a 
man demands one article he may be in need 
of the things that go with it. The sales- 
man cannot know his stock too well. Office 
Appliances, February, 1924, p. 18: ¥. 


Coordinating Store Forces 

Coordination of effort in the retail store 
is different from cooperation in that the 
personnel may cooperate admirably and yet 
the sales effort may not be coordinated with 
the lines which will result in capturing 
more sales. As an example of this it is re- 
lated that a certain shirt was once offered 
in a window at an attractive price. A cus- 
tomer inquired for it, but the salesman was 
positive that no such shirt had been ex- 
hibited at the price named. He had to go 
out and inspect the window before he would 
be convinced. Office Appliances, Febru- 
ary, 1924, p. 18: ¥%. 


Unearthed an Idea Thirty Years Old 
to Increase Our 1923 Sales 


The importance of the dramatized method 
of selling is emphasized. Demonstrations 
that were used by the president of Larned, 
Carter & Company of Detroit on his first 
selling trip prove effective in putting new 
life into their sales program. They have 
two reasons for demonstrating their prod- 
uct, which is overalls, in selling. One is, 
that the actual demonstration reveals its 
excellent features to much better advan- 
tage than would otherwise be possible. The 
other is because it serves to center the 
prospect’s attention on the garment and 
makes him follow the sales talk. The 
most convincing method is for the sales- 
man to slip into a pair of overalls himself 
and so demonstrate its various good points. 
By Abner E. Larned. Sales Management, 
February, 1924, p. 509: 3. 


Fundamentals in Selling 

The first step in selling others on a 
proposition is to sell yourself. Unless yoy 
are thoroughly convinced of its advisability, 
any plan you propose will undoubtedly fajj 
by the wayside. Much of your informa. 
tion and inspiration will come from those 
with whom you associate outside of busi. 
ness hours. Pick as your friends those 
who are getting things done. In business 
we are rewarded for what we do, not for 
the things we have only planned. Plan 
your present work so that you will give 
complete satisfaction in your present job; 
then study the requirements of the posi- 
tion ahead and fit yourself for more im- 
portant duties. By James W. Fisk. Per. 
sonal Efficiency, February, 1924, 74: 7, 


Sales Control That Reveals 
Weaknesses in Working Territories 


The Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation's 
method of visualizing marketing oppor- 
tunities is presented in a chart representing 
the sales opportunities missed by a large 
number of companies. It is revealed that 
48.2 per cent of all dealers never even re- 
ceive one call from the salesmen of the 
average company. Another _ significant 
revelation is that 95 per cent of the busi- 
ness of these companies comes as a result 
of a fourth or subsequent call. By Martin 
Hastings, Jr. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Feb- 
ruary, 1924, p. 39: 3. 


Better Selling as a Solution to the 
Returned Goods Problem 


Manufacturers of many household prod- 
ucts—baking powder, shortening, etc., have 
solved the better selling problem by demon: 
strating the correct use of their product in 
cooking, through home demonstrators and 
at special meetings of women’s clubs. In 
one case it was found that the representa- 
tive of a certain company had loaded both 
the retailers and jobbers, a_ procedure 
which had glutted the market and resulted 
in an unusually large amount of spoiled 
stock. A star salesman was delegated to 
make an investigation. He called a mett- 
ing and explained that his company de 
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plored the fact that trouble was being ex- 
perienced and stated that it would stand 
back of all losses. He further instructed 
all salesmen to have any large quantity of 
the goods returned to the jobber, where 
the manufacturer would make adjustment. 
By John M. Schlachter. Advertising 


Fortnightly, January 30, 1924, p. 18: 2. 


The Glad-Hand Buyer Who Places No 
Orders 

Every salesman, at some time or other 
in his career, comes in contact with the 
affable and exceedingly friendly buyer who 
has the nicest things to say about the 
house and its product—but places no orders. 
The experienced salesman will easily see 
that the man who talks because he enjoys 
hearing himself talk is best handled by an 
out and out interruption on the part of 
the salesman. Then there is another group 
made up of professional handshakers who 
have cultivated the art of talking the sales- 
man out of the order rather than letting 
him have the chance to seil. The first 
thing a salesman has to develop is the 
ability to differentiate between the two 
types. By V. V. Lawless. Advertising 
Fortnightly, January 30, 1924, p. 14: 2. 


The Salesman Who Cannot Get the 
Price 

Good business dictates a fair and rea- 
sonable price. A man who would call 
himself a salesman must be able to get that 
price. The inability of so many men to 
get the price is the result of two situa- 
tions: (1) Because the salesman does not 
understand why the price is set where it is 
and therefore cannot show the buyer 
wherein the price is fair. (2) Because 
they don’t know why it is to the best in- 
terests of all concerned that after a fair 
Price is set, the salesman serves not only 
the interest of his employer but also of the 
buyer when he insists that that price is 
maintained. By A. H. Deute. Printers’ 
Ink Monthly, February, 1924, p. 29: 3. 


Serving—Not Selling 
Money is always seeking work. A cer- 
tain sort of money, built up little by little 


through long years of effort and economy, 
is seeking safe and secure investment. 
There is another sort of money that is 
willing to take a chance, and this money 
is in the hands of business men who know 
how to judge chances. Salesmen are going 
to be offered many opportunities to go 
after the first sort of money that is not 
sateguarded; but they will find that they 
cannot sell successfully, and neither is a 
high degree of salesmanship necessary. 
All that is needed is a dead conscience and 
an utter disregarded for human misery. 
On the other hand a salesman who knows 
that he is rendering a service to his com- 
munity grows in confidence and faith in 
himself. He acquires a background of 
success. By James Ward. Salesman’s 
News, February, 1924, p. 9: 3. 


How Much Should the Salesman Talk 

About the “Other Fellow’s Line”? 

A good point to observe in competitive 
salesmanship is to let some outsider say 
that the rival product isn’t up to yours, 
wherever possible. For this reason com- 
parative tests conducted by outside au- 
thorities are sometimes valuable. One 
manufacturer said that the mere willing- 
ness to look into the other fellow’s goods 
had a tonic effect on his men. By Ray 
Giles. Printers’ Ink, February 28, 1924, 
ge S7: 3. 


Study the Actor’s Standard Selling Talk 

The actor is a salesman. He can’t pre- 
pare a new selling talk every night. A 
salesman has to go before an audience of 
one or more men and say his lines, ten or 
fifteen minutes to an hour. He has to get 
applause—expressed in orders. The actor 
of very necessity has to use a standardized 
performance, and likewise no salesman ever 
presents an entirely new selling talk to 
every different prospect. 

He has to tell the same story, because 
there is only one best story to tell about 
any one proposition. By C. C. Casey. 
Printers’ Ink, February 28, 1924, p. 10: 2. 
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Frederick W. Taylor, Father of Scien- 
tific Management. By Frank Bark- 
ley Copley, Harper and Bros., New 
York. 2 Vols. 937 pages. 

It is a great undertaking to present 
a significant and many sided life and 
at the same time to describe, in two 
volumes, the developments of an in- 
dustrial movement involving many lives. 
Mr. Copley has succeeded admirably in 
this difficult task. He has chosen what 
would probably have been the only satis- 
factory method, because throughout his 
entire life Taylor’s over-mastering inter- 
est lay in his work and its development. 
Mr. Copley has been singularly successful 
in his description of Taylor’s personality, 
and here again he has a difficult task, 
because his readers will consist of those 
who knew Taylor intimately and the many 
thousands in many lands who did not 
know him at all; of those who are ad- 
vocates of his work, of the indifferent, 
and of those who oppose scientific manage- 
ment; of those who look for a psychologi- 
cal study, for an economic treatise, for 
an historical presentation and for many 
other viewpoints of the subject. 

It is apparent that wherever Mr. Copley 
has followed his underlying idea of pre- 
senting a great personality as he under- 


stood it in significant detail, he has ac- - 


complished a splendid piece of work. It 
is to be regretted that through over- 
confidence in his advisors he has per- 
mitted some serious mistakes to enter his 
account of the development of scientific 
management. His character sketches are 
in some cases so long and detailed as to 
be out of proportion and in others, notably 
in the case of James M. Dodge, so short 
as to be not only inadequate as a portrayal 
of the character but as indicating its 
tremendous significance and influence in 
the development and acceptance of scien- 
tific management. Only those who know 
first hand can appreciate properly the aid 
and balance furnished by Dodge during 
the period when Taylor was beginning to 
bring together the many parts of his 
experience into a complete plan of man- 
agement. 


There has been far too little in print 
of the work and influence on scientific 
management of Dodge, but those who 
heard him speak at length at sessions of 
a Summer School of Management a 
Providence, Rhode Island, or who hay 
read the stenographic records, will ap- 
preciate the influence of Dodge’s phils. 
ophy of management on Taylor’s. Taylor 
himself recognized and acknowledged this 
in part of his writings. Dodge’s greg 
tact, the permanent friendships of his em. 
ployees, his real love of his fellow-man 
were the bases of a philosophy and ex. 
ample that affected every executive and 
manager who came in contact with him 
in more or less degree. 


The account of the work of the late 
Henry L. Gantt also gives an entirely fals 
impression of the personality of this great 
leader, his motives and of the importance 
of his work in this country and abroad 
both in the past and in the present. There 
are two sides to every story and it is 
evident on many pages that Mr. Copley 
was not permitted to hear the Gantt side, 

There are slighting references to other 
engineers which would better have been 
entirely omitted or elaborated so that there 
could have been no question as to wh 
and what was meant. 


The work of Taylor was so tremendous 
in its importance and is in these days 9 
universally appreciated that there is not 
a shadow of an excuse for belittling th 
work of other men. Neither is there ex. 
cuse for trying to include in Taylors 
activities, and still less excuse for giving 
him credit, or priority in fields whic 
he did not touch and which in fact, it 
was unnecessary for him to cover in order 
to deserve his title—“The Father oi 
Scientific Management.” 

For example, if Taylor had done noth 
ing else than his development of the tak 
system of management, the fine points 
of which, by the way, are under-apprec: 
ated in this biography, and his develop- 
ment of the time study for prophesying 
how long it would take to do work, his 
permanent fame would rest secure fot 
all times. 
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Claims and attempts to prove that he 
had a laboratory for finding The One 
Best Way to Do Work, that he ever 
studied or standardized motions or ever 
did motion study, or that he recognized 
or used psychology, are not only futile 
but harmful. The careful and informed 
reader, upon coming across these inac- 
curacies, will be led to doubt the validity 
of the entire presentation. This is es- 
pecially true of the foreign reader, who 
is free of the prejudices and unentangled 
with the personalities of the development 
of scientific management, and who judges 
purely from a cold scientific presentation 
of facts. Any departure from facts will 
lead to a condemnation of the work— 
which is not fair to the careful crafts- 
manship and to the studious attitude and 
sympathetic presentation of Mr. Copley. 

The book will be disappointing to those 
interested in a complete philosophy of all 
parts of the problem of management be- 
cause it lacks emphasis and balance, as 
illustrated by the undue prominence given 
to controversies and unimportant features 
of management. This, of course, is to 
be expected, because Mr. Copley’s advisors 
were each interested and experienced in 
but small parts of the complete problem 
of management. 

The book is to be commended to every 
one interested in the history and develop- 
ment of scientific management, and to 
everyone who values a noteworthy bio- 
graphy. Only those who knew Taylor 
and studied and marvelled at the magni- 
tude of his achievements and his con- 
tinuity of purpose can appreciate the 
portrait that Mr. Copley has painted, but 
every reader must feel that there is a 
fine presentation of a great man. 

Lituian M. GILBRETH. 


Labor’s Money. By Richard Boeckel 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York, 
1923. 181 pages. 

The last quarter century has seen the 
domination of large-scale-industry pass in 
large measure from the industrial capitalist 


to the financier. Realizing that such a 
transfer is not to its best interests, labor 
has undertaken the methods of the financier 
thus taking command of the resources 
upon which power rests. 

The new financial movement of labor 
does not rest exclusively with the money 
of organized workers. New trade union 
banks have been instrumental in obtaining 
for the trade unions direct and substantial 
co-operation from the general public. 
These banks give the unions a new rela- 
tionship to the general public. 

Money deposited in these labor banks 
has been invested in enterprises which are 
operated under labor control. The stock 
of the Coal River Collieries, for example, 
was sold exclusively to members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

This movement does not tend toward the 
overthrow of capitalism but accepts the in- 
stitutions of a capitalistic society and seeks 
to work toward a new social order. Under 
such a plan, it is hoped that the latent effi- 
ciency of labor will be released. 


Principles of Advertising. By Daniel 
Starch. A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago, 
1923. 998 pages. 

In this book, Dr. Starch has developed 
as far as practically possible at the pres- 
ent time scientific methods for dealing with 
the actual problems of advertising. The 
book is replete with actual experiences of 
hundreds of advertisers. It tells what re- 
sults were secured and why some cam- 
paigns have failed and others succeeded. 

The central conception of the book is 
that the primary function of advertising 
in business is to sell or help to sell. From 
this conception are derived the five funda- 
mental problems or divisions of the hook: 
(1) To whom may the product be sold? 
(2) By what appeals may it be sold? 
(3) How may the appeals be presented 
most effectively? (4) By what mediums 
may the appeals be presented so as to 
reach the class of people to whom the 
product is to be sold? (5) What is a 
reasonable expenditure for promoting the 
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sale of the product by means of printed 
sales efforts? 


The most important idea which has been 
kept in mind in dealing with these prob- 
lems has been the development of the 
scientific point of view and the application 
of corresponding methods. Much emphasis 
has therefore been placed upon the devel- 
opment of adequate methods for obtaining 
facts on which the business executive may 
base his decision. 


In short, the author has actually brought 
together in this book as fully as possible 
all available material, practical business 
experience, scientific, experimental and sta- 
tistical information which bear upon adver- 
tising problems. 


The Industrial Code. By W. Jett Lauck 
and Claude S. Watts. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York, 1922. 571 pages. 


The authors give us a history of indus- 
trial developments during the war and since 
the armistice was declared, a presentation, 
in an unbiased and non-partisan way, of 
the problems in the present relations of 
labor and capital, the principles that apply, 
and the enlightened opinion of different 
social and economic groups. The book is 
written with due regard for the claims of 
both sides and is a constructive one, tak- 
‘ing up such questions as “collective bar- 
gaining,” the Kansas Industrial Court, the 
Esch-Townsend Railroad Act, the “right 
of labor to a living wage,” the “right of 
labor to a voice in the control of industry,” 
“the work of women,” etc., and furnishes 
a code of principles for the future work- 
ing relations between labor and capital. 

The authors suggest that “this work 
has been undertaken and carried forward 
with a twofold purpose: (1) to present for 
the consideration of the general reader the 
gradual development and sanction of cer- 
tain fundamental principles for regulation 
of industrial relations and conditions which 
point the way to the orderly and effective 
conduct of industry and to a greater 
measure of industrial peace; and (2) to 
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collect for the student and make availahh 
for quick reference, the documentay ej 
other material relating to the subject of 
an industrial code. A comprehensive ap. 
pendix has, therefore, been added to th 
general discussion of the series of fyp. 
damental principles which constitute th 
beginnings of an industrial code.” 

The book will strongly appeal to sym. 
pathizers both of capital and of labor, to 
all economic students and to all libraries, 


Office Organization and Practice, By 
Amy Weaver. Ginn and Company, Bos- 
ton. 1923. 141 pages. 

This new textbook for use in secondary 
schools and commercial schools aims to 
equip boys and girls with the general 
knowledge of office organization and prac. jf 
tice. Teachers of commercial subjects will 
do well to investigate it. 

From the simplest kind of office practice, 
the book proceeds to the more complicated, 
following the natural course of a beginner 
from a small job to one always better, 
The best mail, telephone, filing, purchasing, 
order, shipping, and correspondence sys 
tems are clearly and fully treated. 

The relation of office practice to othet 
commercial studies such as salesmanship, 
advertising, finance, accounting,  stenog- 
raphy, and business correspondence, is it- 
dicated, giving the student a sense of unity 
in his several business studies and showing 
him how necessary an intimate knowledge 
of office management is in any position. 


Making Letters Pay. By Edward H. 
Schulze, D. Appleton & Company, New 
York, 1923. 448 pages. 

“Making Letters Pay” is a book de 
signed to guide business concerns wishing 
their business correspondence to do 1 
per cent justice to their product or prope 
sition. The information it gives applies to 
firms selling anything from heavy powef 
plant or factory equipment where sales ru 
into five figures down to safety pins at te 
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cents a card. The book contains an un- 
limited accumulation of new business, bet- 
ter collections and credits and better busi- 
ness letters for every purpose. nm wa 
business tool constructed for constant use 
and reference. 

The book is issued in form similar to a 
dictionary, the various sections discussing 
the following phases of letter writing: 

1. How to use the system. 

2. Mailing letters at the right time. 

3, Starting out right. 

4, Does the letter contain a good propo- 
sition ? 

. The close of the letter. 

. How to get inquiries by mail. 

. Turning inquiries into sales. 

. Follow up letters. 

. Aiding the salesmen. 

. Properly presenting the proposition. 
. Profiting by past experiences. 

. Routine correspondence. 

. Watch the mailing list. 

. Credits. 

. Handling collections scientifically. 

The greater portion of the book is given 
over to sample letters reflecting the various 
details contained in successful letters. 
Those whose duties require considerable 
correspondence should make use of this 
book for its value in preparing most effec- 
tive letters. 


Labor Problems and Labor Legislation. 
Revised edition. By John B. Andrews. 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, 1922, 135 pages. 

This book gives a brief outline of wages, 
hours, safety, health, self-government and 
social industry and includes a chapter on 
labor laws. 


Recent Developments in the American 
Labor Movement. By Harry W. 
Laidler. League for Industrial Democ- 
racy. New York, 1923. 38 pages. 

A syllabus for discussion groups is pre- 

Sented in this pamphlet comprising such 


subjects as “Toward a Labor Party,” “A 
Program of Nationalization,” ‘“Co-opera- 
tion and Labor Banking,” “Workers’ Edu- 
cation” and “Labor Journalism, Research, 
Health.” 


The Intellectual and the Labor Move- 
ment. By George Soule. League for 
Industrial Democracy, New York, 1923. 
33 pages. 

A brief treatment of the value of the 
technician in the practical work of trade 
unions. Opportunities for professional 
services and volunteer work are presented, 
as well as their possible influence toward 
the solution of the gravest of modern prob- 
lems. 


Memories of an Active Life. By Charles 
R. Flint. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 349 pages. 

This is a book which everyone inter- 
ested in industry should read—not so much 
because it is interestingly written or be- 
cause it deals intimately with the important 
business leaders of the last half century 
—but because it discloses with absolute 
frankness the real way big business is 
done. 

The whole management movement has 
been prone to place its faith in forms, 
methods and principles, forgetting the im- 
portance of the personal element. Every 
outstanding industrial success has had men 
of unusual courage, shrewdness and per- 
sonality back of it. That is why bankers 
and stockholders are more anxious to 
secure a man with a record of success- 
ful administration back of him than they 
are to secure a system for an industry 
in which they are interested. 

Mr. Flint’s book deals with the diplom- 
acy of big business and with the men 
who are responsibie for American in- 
dustry of today. He is abundantly able 
to write such a book, having formed 
twenty-one industrial consolidations of 
such importance as the American Woolen 
Company, the U. S. Rubber Company and 
the Computing and Tabulating Company. 
He has been intimately associated with 
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such men as Schwab, Carnegie, Morgan, 
Edison, Frick and Belmont. His book 
deals with work and play in five con- 
tinents and is written with a Yankee 
shrewdness and appreciation of a joke 
that is unique. It ends with two chap- 
ters on the subjects of industrial con- 
solidation which discuss the diplomacy 
involved and the economic value of in- 
dustrial consolidation. 


The serious minded student of in- 
dustry will be disappointed that the book 
does not go more deeply into specific 
cases of consolidation and into the 
economics of the situation. It lacks the 
substantiating tables of figures and the 
analytical discussion of evidence which 
characterizes the works of such people 
as Dewing. However, the book is most 
entertainingly written and, for the man 
who can read between the lines, throws 
a great deal of light on the way big 
business is really done. 

DwicHt FARNHAM. 


Labor in the Bituminous Coal Industry. 
Excerpts from the Reports of the 
United States Coal Commission. The 
Journal of Personnel Research. 66 
pages. 

It is an old story that valuable facts 
once they are embalmed into a Govern- 
ment report are laid away forever in a 
safe burial place. The Journal of Per- 
sonnel Research has, therefore, done a 
public service in rescuing from this fate 
those parts of the report of the late 
United States Coal Commission which 
bear on labor problems in an industry 
where those problems are especially con- 
spicuous and important. The work done 
by the labor staff of the Commission was 
extremely comprehensive and_ valuable 
and these pages present the best of it. 
Any citizen who wants to be informed 
on the primary question confronting one 
of the nation’s basic industries will find 
the matter more completely set forth than 
it has ever been presented before. It is 
perhaps to be regretted that the recom- 
mendations bearing on the labor study 
were not included for this reason—when 
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the reader has finished the presentation 
of facts, he may still be enveloped jg 
the bewilderment with which most People 
confront the present situation in the coal 
industry. However, it is possible the 
this omission itself will encourage him 
to draw his own conclusions. If he ywilj 
bear in mind the essential condition of 
the bituminous coal industry as it now 
exists; namely, a surplus both of mines 
and of men, neither of which the country 
can possibly support in an economic sense, 
he will reach the one central conclusion 
to which the Commission itself came. Ip 
brief, this is that no legislative remedy 
can be devised to cure evils which are 
essentially economic. At the present time 
and with the prospect of three years’ peace 
in the organized union fields, the in- 
dustry will seek to work out its own 
problems to some extent under the severe- 
ly drastic but certainly effective law of 
supply and demand. The surplus mines 
of the high cost group will be forced to 
shut down. The surplus labor, drawing 
a wage scale somewhat out of relation 
to the general wage structure of the 
country, will be forced by the unhappy 
process of unemployment into industries 
where their service can be more effective- 
ly utilized. When this shakedown process 
has run its course, however, many of the 
essential labor problems of the coal in- 
dustry will still remain, demanding some 
constructive solution. The relations be 
tween the industry and the largest and 
most powerful union in the -world are 
still far from solved and the position of 
the employers in their unorganized and 
highly competitive situation will still de- 
mand some solution. In this labor pro- 
cess, a well informed public opinion can 
doubtless play a part. To secure this 
spread of information, these extracts 
showing the present wage situation, the 
living conditions, the relations between 
union and non-union fields, and the whole 


setting of mining communities, will make 


a real contribution. 


Georce J. ANDERSON, 
Assistant to the President, 


The Consolidation Coal Company. 
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